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CIDER MAKING. 

The manufacturing of apples into cider is, 
strictly speaking, @ chimical process; and yet 
few who practice it, govern themselves in their 
operations by chimical principles. In making 
ider, the same care is nesessary that would be 
required in making wine from grapes, where it is 
desirable to produce a fine article, as cider when 
well made, might with propriety be called a wine 
‘rom apples, and with proper care may be made 
equally as palatable, and more conducive to 
health, than most of the wines retailed in the 
sountcy at the present day. 


In our first volume we gave directions for ma- 

king cider; but as many of our present readers 
were not subscribers for that volume, we will re- 
peat them, hoping that many may be induced to 
follow them, at least so far as to save themselves 
the mortification often manifested by indolent 
farmers, when proffering a glass of sour, musty 
ider to their neighbor, attempting at the same 
‘ime to save their reputation by saying “ their ci- 
Jer is rather hard as the cask is almost out,” when, 
n fact, it had the same disagreeable flavor when 
-he cask was first broached. 


In the first place, we take it for granted that 
most of the northern states produce apples which 
are capable of being manufactured into the finest 
wality of cider. We would not be understood, 
when speaking of fine cider, as prefering it ac- 
ording to the quantity of alcohol contained in it, 
yut, on the contrary, we think that most desirable 
vhich has the least, provided there is sufficient to 
uiake itgenerous, and prevent its running into the 
acetous fermentation The produce of every 
orchard in Western New-York is sufficiently rich, 
when properly prepared, to insure it against this 
-vil, without any addition of saccharine matter, 
v increasing its strength by reducing its quanti- 
‘y, by boiling, freezing, or any other process 
vhatever. 


One very important thing to be remembered 
vy farmers is, that good cider cannot be drawn 
com foul casks. Unless casks are carefully 
leaned as soon as the cider is drawn from them, 
rmade so perfectly tight that they cannot dry 
xv become musty, it is almost in.possible to cleanse 
hem so as to be fitto use a second time, without 

juring their contents. 


The most effectual way of cleansing casks that 
iave through neglect become foul, is by taking 


vut one head, when they may be scoured and)| 


scalded as occasion may require. 


Mlaving clean casks in which to put cider when 





‘Made, care should be taken that all the utensils 
‘sed in the making [should be clean, and destitute 
vf any disagreeable taste or smell. 

Much has been said as to particular varieties 
of apples for making fine cider, from which ma- 
iy have drawn the conclusion, that it was impos- 
‘ible to make fine cider from common apples, as 


take. With proper care, a liquor may be made 
from the apples as collected from orchards, wheth- 
er grafted or not, equal in flavor to much that is 
sold as wine by our second rate dealers, and at 
the same time more conducive to health, being 
destitute of many noxious articles made use of 
by our wine dealers and wine manufacturers. 

We know it is a common thing with some far- 
mers, when gathering apples, to pick up all such 
as are what they call “ red rotten,” which they 
say do not injure the flavor of the cider; but this 
should not be allowed; all apples which are un- 
sound should be rejected; neither should any 
leaves be allowed to enter the mill with the apples. 

Different opinions prevail with regard to the 
construction of the mill for preparing the apples, 
but a mill of almost any construction will an- 
swer the purpose if in repair, although some are 


making a greater quantity from the same apples 
than others; but in whatever mill the apples are 
ground, they should be so bruised as entirely to 
change the color. 

After the apples are guound they should, if cir- 
cumstances will permit, be allowed to remain in 
the vat from twelve to twenty-four hours, during 
which time the pomace should be frequently stirred 





‘barrels and carried into the cellar for fermenta- 
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A most pernicious practice prevails with some 
farmers, of putting into the barrels at the mil! 
straw bungs, and allowing them to remain in un- 
til the cider is drawn. This is not only a lazy 


but slovenly practice, and should be carefull: 
avoided. 





CHESS. 
The subject of the transmutation of wheat in 
to chess has been so often introduced imto the col 
umns of the Genesee Farmer, as well as every 
other Agricultural paper in the States, that its 
appearance at this time may be looked upon by 
some of our readers as uncalled for, and by oth 
ers as a tale which has been so often told that not 
one new idea is to be expected, from any quarter 
touching the matter in dispute. We grant with 
a part of mankind it remains the same that it was 








more convenient than others, and are capable of|\t the commencement of the Christian era ; for 


we find little difficulty in tracing this theory of 
transmutation back to Pliny, who died A. D. 79, 
and from the various official capacities in which: 
he was engaged, his writings are to be considered 
rather as a compendium or revision of the wri- 
tings of those which nad preceded him, than ob- 
servations drawn from facts, which were within his 
own personal knowledge. Itis reasonable,from al! 


that the color may be more uniform. After the||‘iTcumstances, to conclude that Columella, Maro, 
cider runs from the press, it is mostly put into Varro and Cato were the authors from which Pliny 


extracted most of his views upon Agricuhure, and 


‘tion. Some prefer large tubs or casks for fer-||®5 the latter of these writers died 150 years B. 


menting in, others allow the cider to remain in||C- the theory of transmutation of wheat into 
the casks in which i»was brought from the mill.||chss must claim its perfection before that time, 
\This matter should be decided upon before the ci-||fOr We very much doubt whether there has any 
\der is put into the casks, and the operation con- thing been discovered since the time of Pliny to 


‘im tubs, it is not so important that it should be 


finely strained, as whatever of the pomace re- 
mained in the liquor, would.be brought to the top in 
ithe form of scum, and in all cases the clear liquor 
‘should be drawn off before this descends to the 
bottom. If, on the contrary, the cider is to re- 
main in the barrels to ferment, too much pains 
‘cannot be taken in straining, to prevent the po- 
mace from entering the barrel, as it would rise to 
the top, and much of it adhere to the top of the 
‘barrel, and must either descend through the cider 
or remain upon the staves, giving a bad flavor to 
‘the contents of the cask. When cider is to re- 
main in the cask, it should be strained through 
flannel, the same as when drawn from the tubs. 
After the first of the fermentation is over, the bung 
hole should be covered witha cloth, on which 
should be placed a weight to keep the air from 
entering, while it allowed the gas from within to 
escape. 

When cider is to be racked twice, the first 
should take place as soon as the fermentation has 
subsided; but when it is not intended to be rack- 
ed but once, it may remain until the liquor has 
become quite still. After the last racking, about 
two quarts of skim milk should be added to each 
barrel, and well incorporated, after which the 
cask should be bunged perfectly tight. Those 
who prefer sweet cider, should check the ferment- 
ation by fining with milk before all the saccha- 
rine matter is destroyed; but those who prefer a 
dry liquor, should leave more time for the fer- 














produced by most of the orchards: this is a mis- 














iducted accordingly. If the fermentation is to be}|SUPPo't in any manner so strange a doctrine. 








The object of our observations at this time js 
notto fill our paper with useless disputes, but to 
attempt to persuade our young farmers to depend 
more upon their own resources for matters of 
fact, from which they may safely draw conclu- 
sions. Beside, was this doctrine of transmuta- 
tion of plants accepted, where would be the stim- 
ulus for improvement in Agriculture? Farming 
would become a mere matter of chance—for the 
theory once admitted, where would it lead to ?— 
What surety would there be in using good seed, 
since all would depend upon after circumstances ” 
If farmers will but be honest with themselves, 
and not prefer the traditions of old wives, which 
have been handed down for two thousand years 
without one well authenticated experiment to even 
give them the least shade of probability, to those 
which may each year be conducted under thei: 
own superintendence, this stupifying doctrine 
would be soom forgotten, and men would come to 
the healthy conclusion that, in order to have 
clean wheat, they must keep their fields clean and 
sow clean secd. 

We have been led to make these olfservations 
from receiving the communication of N. Dennis, 
which is given in another page, who appears to 
have taken a right view of the subject; and if ail 
our farmers would reason upon it with as much judg- 
mentwe think we should beable to clear our fields of 
this troublesome weed, without going back to in- 
quire of the Roman or Greek writers whether it 
was produced from its own seed, or the seed of 
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some other plant. 
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ROCHESTER BOARD “Or HEALTH. 
sept. 7, 1832. 

To the Board of Health —Believing that a || 
brief history of the rise, progress and decline of | 
cholera as occurring in this village, would not | 
only be gratifying to our citizens, but useful in | 
orrecting several erroneous impressions enter- 


ained at home and abroad, the following is re- 


i 
spectfully submitted : 

The first factto be noticed in a medical point; 
of view, is the severity and length of the past | 
winter—the coldness and tardiness of spring. |! 
rhis is not noticed as in any way necessarily | 
connected with the epide: 
ply as a fact; though it may 
long continued cold weather has a powerful in- 
fluence over the system—debilitating and predis- 


nic in question, but sim- || 
be remarked, that |; 
| 

} 

1] 

| 

posing it to congestive | 
eases. The winter and 
far from being unhealthy. 


and inflammatory dis- | 
a ' 


spring, however, were 


Scarlet fever and), 
measles were common, yet not severe by any || 
means, if we except a few cases of the former 
About the first of April three rather anomalous || 
in a few jj 
days, one of our most valuable citizens. During) 
the latter partof April, the whole of Mav 


cases of disease occurred, cutting off 
and | 


our usual vernal intermittents 
rather mild. But during the 
they began to disappear, 
intermittents were rare 


of our village, 


June, we had 
latter part of June, 
and by the first of July 
At this time, the health }) 
was probably never better,as will) 
be seen by reference to the reports of this Board, 

searing date the first few Soon 

after, diarrheas 


Ou 


days of July. 


however, began to make their, 
pearance, but were so mild and apparently tri- 
fling, that they not 


till after the first cases of 


were noticed in our rey rts, | 


The 


the | 


cholera occurred. 
the I2th of July. A 
of Israel Pearsall, into 
day before from Alvany, by way of the canal. 


first was on man by 
town the 


Ee! 


name caime 


had hada diarrhea several days. On the morn- 
inz of the 12th, be went into a Botanic Doctor's 
cathartic of Mandrake root 
and extract of Butternut given him, 
liately induced the attack of which he died. 
the Lith, the second case occurred un from |) 
Orleans co. ; On the 15th, the third, | 
a fomale from the Isle of Man; 
fatal. No 
23d, when there were 
From this 
ses occurred daily up to this date 


ports] 


of severity and 


shop—had a drastic 
which imme-} 
On| 
in am: 
recovered. 
just arrived from | 
Albany—case more 


til! the vo: both citizens 
more or less ca 
[See daily re-|| 


In the meantime diarrheas of all degt 


-—both fatal. time 


rees 
' 


obstinac v, pre vailed very exten- |! 


On the I4th and 15th of August, the ep 


y 


*)% } 
SIVeiy¥. 


} 


} 


mic inilueaece scems to have reached 


muin of virulence ; since which time, with 


puon of now and then a day, when there || 


it 


disease c 


t sight increase of cases, 

ned. At present tie 
1y propriety be 
iz few and 


ik 


fa 
said to be epi lemic,t s€S be- | 
Dia 


ionger inte rvals, i2as too 
fur lass numerous and obstinate 

By referring to the daily reports, it will be seen 

bat about 400 individuals have been attacked : 


iumber equal to one thirtieth of the whole popu 


mm; thatthere have been a little more than'| us 


saths, or a little more than one fourth of the 


1 ~ } 
number of cases. Besides these, a very 


{| 
from 5 
'| scribed tie: for more than a month. 


lvious disease. 


; are a few exceptions to this statement. 


| ofthe deaths, that occurred, 
ot the Empyrics ; 
! report 


| Who has given us life, 


7 


cases occurred |! ; 


! 

tS MaXt | 
i} 
the |} 


rdually i} 
t with |! 


selfish but charitable; not passive but active. 


Pe 


sominated aieatasbiaire iil received more or less 


At several medical offices, 

different individuals were daily pre- 
oO; 

who have died 44 were men ; 35 wome 

jmale children ; 16 female—in all 116. 

of these were helckanele . 


/medical eet: 

to < 

those 

> 21 

3 a 

some travellers on the 
canal, and 9 colored persons. 

3 the 


and dirty, whether temperate or intemperat: 


The class that have suffered most, poor 
» be- 


ing badly fi d, clad and lodgea ; also the feeble, 


Persons of robust constiutions, 
of life have very 
The 
The ig 


ir. 


possessing the conveniences 


generally been exempt from severe attacks. 


norant, and those who, disregarding the admowi- 


tions and precautions so often urged upon them, || 


confided in empyrical preventives, have felt the 
epidemic influence very severely. ‘Twenty-seven 
were in the practice 
notwithstanding many are the 


sof their marvelous success. 


We turn now with pleasure to contemplato the}! 


oiher side of the subject. 
Our highest gratitude is due to Him, who rules 


in righteousness; who chastises but in love— 
preserved it amid death, 
One has been taken & a- 
nother left. When we remember 


ibout 12000 ; 


and we know not why. 


, that we number 


that hundreds besides thos 


Sept. 15, 1832 


yre i (r ‘f ‘ » ? ~ . 
fore nothing to fear from a return of cholera with 
a return of fled and frighted citizens. We hay 

t 
no ci'izens to return to undergo the second sea 
soning. , 


r ° . = 
[he disease is no longer epidemic. A fey, 
e é a] 





rel) 


, reported ! 


cases may however occasionally occur Dia, 
rheas have nearly subsided and the ordinary 
tumnal fevers are beginning to be observe: 1. 
jhe alth of the village is as good as usual at this 
Therefore, though we ar, 


|S ason of the year. 
| conse ious of our re sponsib ility as guardi: Ww 


| 
| 
i 


au 


J] 
Th 


is vu, 


| especially such as have been rendered so by pre-|) ithe public health, and for the measures we recom 


|mend, yet we hesitate not to declare our belies 


» if i 
be necessary for them to spenda few days amo: 


‘that travelers, strangers and business men 
us, have nothing to apprehend. 
sy order of the Board of Physicians. 
J. D. HENRY, M. D. Pres’ 
teID, See’y. 


W. W. 





ATMOSPHERIC 
a3, &e. 


Ul 


HANGE OF DENSI 
storm whic] 
the m reury ro 


120 to 29,28, and 


During the very den 


the Llth, T 


ithe burometer 


1 arose ¢ 
uesday afternoon, 
fror 


over, 


, 29 


ii as the 


to 29.20,- 
than GO minutes. 


da 


stor ' l yh 
storm passes SUDK as 


|The 
| This 
| windy, at about four, 
think as ever was 
iregion. It will be 
the sl 


rapudly 


whole time was less 


after fair 
P 


witnessed in this or 


storm arose a y, but 


M., and as suddey 


niy 


Ve 


any ot! 


found, probably, that in co 


tries where Ortest notice Of storms is ¢ 





influ- 
udden 


\ 
tn w | 


have suliered from an invisible deleterious 
with 


little mor 


‘nee, been threatened as it Were 


leath ; and that notwithstanding, 


ie hundred have fallen victims to the destroyer, 


ral } eo mites . eae Ane ‘ ° tye 
we think our citizens have great reason to rejol 


as Well as to mourn. 
at 


Besides ihe Gre 


’ 
i 
Ss ,that 


lesset 


notice also some of the secondary caus 
tended to mitigate the violence and 


|) mortality of this fell pestlence. 


if 


cleanliness 


All epidemics, a 
filth. ‘That 
well te 
all important in 


especiall 


not engendered, are 
ventilation 
} 


u 


in and 


in eating and drinki 


mperance 
the 
y cholera, ell ex; 


prevention of diseuse, 
t 


streets, lanes, alley: 


erience stifie 


sewers 


Muc 


who have direct 


cleansing of our 
has undoubtedly had a beneficial influence. 
thers to those 


-d, superintended and executed this difficult ta 


lit is due, fore. 


In many instances it was without doubt imp 
fectly done and some were disposed to comp! 
that 


such reflect how many 


it was not more thoroughly done: bi || 


are the diffi-ulties and en 
barrassments in such an undertaking, w! 


)many must be cons: 


1 


interests of 
| spected 
We 


the fortitude 





notice in the second place, the caln 


and firmness with which ourcitiz 


if 
|| 


i" 


have remained at their posts and met this app 


jing disease. Fvarlessness is a powerful preven 


This calmness and fortitude has 


ive. 


not be é 


) 


Phe sick have, in 


edu 


within our know! 
, been abandoned or neglected. Strangers, 
have not been driven from 
but promptly received and provided for. There 
hes been no fleeing of families; no closing of 
stores and offices ; no suspension of business othe: 


no case 


| 
| 
| 
! 
' 
traveling and sick, 


Ss 





| 
’ portion of our citizens have be en attlicter 1} 


i 


her symptoms, usually 


yn in the voluntary absence of our ne sighbors an 





friends abroad fo us. We have 


il upen 


| 
Wirst Cause, it is proper to]), 


inf} would 


, 
i WS anu 


eter consta 

udden fluctuation 
rendered 
id rapid | 
rise of n 
but 
jual 


water 


\ 


' 
iM 
pi iSsa 14 . 
iereury, ¢ 


th 


’ 
ua 


ry ; ; 
ur 
t of 
Th 


a three 


( 
Was 


dk 


pth of rain 


. ae * Pe | 
story buildi 
th 


the 
firs 


eee 
AUOLTL 


by 
at 


apora 
invisible, | 
pipe fro 
calric di 


t 
if 
wi 


] . 
i water, 


’ 


as a ii 


soon be filled err clouds. 


were in the cellar, and a quantity of | 
proauce 
If the pipe w 
the 

ipa ascend, and may-hap f 
of terrific 


be condensed and dispersed alternately 


his cloud would there 
uniature n. and be wasted 
vicinity 


conveyed to the of het air, vay 


diss ted, 


the thunder shower, or 


like 


nuci 
ly 


us au 


times, as It passed over many miles of s ! 
h air colder and warmer th 
is ure at 


yyy tev 


», and throug 


Clou but have a str 


first small, 
another. They also accum\' 


vapor of the air throug 


one 

sing th 
‘Lhisunion is favored by a rare 

The clot 


Minor ones to its rang’ 


\ n 
voich th 4 pas 
lium, and probai 


by cool winds. 


' 
r pic ‘ e.< 
n Siig us il pass > alil 


the 
pout of deposition 1s attained. 


tra ‘dually reduces 
Lutes, till the 


temperature as it accuni 


ightened by the deposit, it ascends and cea 


' 
hus 


to be visible, unites with others, or performs to 


otfice of a nucleus it did before. 
When the atmosphere is dense, the vapor 0 


same 


‘the day is quietly deposited as dew on cooling 


evenins. and this conit op accounts for the heavy 
“i 


st tne 


' 
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pressure ditto 29,58. 


tiful Nothing in) Vieteorological science | 

is oc | 
om t! past mit revovuty nh of times and sea | 
mus with their changes continues tle same. i] 
! 
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TURAL AND HORTICULTU-| 

RAL MEETING. 
Acreeable to notice, a meeting of the offiees 
e Agricultural and Horticultural Societies took 
lace On Wednesday the 12th inst. at the Clin 
n EIouse, in the village of Rochester. A letter 


s received from the President of the Agvicul 


‘ry TNT” 
rial’ U L 


4 


> oe 


iral Society, who was unavoidably absent, sta- 
that owing to the lateness of the season, it 
vould be inconvenient for the farmers to attend 
le meeting of the two Societies, at so early ape 
iod as the one which had been published, where- 
ipon it was thought proper to postpone said meet- 
og until Saturday, the 29th September inst. to 
ineet at the Clinton House, at 10 o'clock, A. M, 
which time, specimens offered for premiums 


° > shall 
aust be presented, labelled with the name of they l 
ees righ #more in the other case: there may be some 


pecimen and the owner. As the amount of 
funds raised for distribution was not ascertained, 
he premiums to be awarded were not fixed, that 
usiness being deferred until the day of meeting. 
N. GOODSELL, Sec’y Ag. Society. 
Rochester, September 13, 1832. 





Disease in Cattle——The N. Y: Journal of 
Commerce says that a malignant disease exists 
mong cattle in the neighborhood of Kipp’s Bay. 


‘ ' ‘ . = 
Joie ok Qu ei AW CABLE, Frow the New-iugland Farmer. _ d . ie 
0 not believe th OWS 
: MIR? . . at soiling c er e; 
copr at RocHESTER, FOR avGusT, 1832, || FARMER’S WORK FOR SEPTEM- |[tle. can in. th; gt aig dered 
conde BER - n this country be put in practice 
sian . r 0 ~ , ay _ : 
10 A. M. of 10 P.M. Fatting Beasts-—You must now be wie be conside — yor ith beneficia 
D - : .. iy fesults, xirinolomew Ru an eminent 
= f per } | y ges to the state of your fatting) English acriculturist. in a as . on 
12/2 4| > z|— | 2 yeasts, and the remainder of their tood ; see, | Flies Powel es skwk “ve An 
E/E 5 L cis sj = t ieretore, that th le d ' Hi . » Musq. Says, “you read much in 
sjels Sis =/3 $| 3 i » ha € catlie do not stop gaining | our Englis} hli ‘ . 
s/e|= >| & wot omit iesh, in conse -e of being y chow tot anslsh publications of the expedienc 
|= | .—|—- 2. ~ -- ae, sequence 0 eing put ona SHOrL | of soiling callle in the house during ty: 
1173) 29,75! w fair 3-LO64)29.7) Ns fair jj luowance. A beast that is somewhat more || whole of the year. I do not approve of this 
3 3129,75, N do 68 29,71) \ do han halt fatted becomes an animal of nice || practice for it ‘. a re 1 ; . 
pst ‘~- mrs “Fe _ P ° . , Ss sure € } a ¢ 
“l= 129.75 N do = !70129.65! do usle, and will not eat such food as lean ||. ’ y an unnatural one, as 
‘he 20 60, w do 7429.50] w do sas we res ; || air and excercise, and the selection of the.: 
14 4}29,600, w ines creatures would jump at, and devour with @|}own food. im . 
s[51}29,55) w do 7129.6.) w do unine appetite. lf an ox which has be I | ~~ ede op ace eae 
1229 60s wl do |{74/29,65 w | cloudy ff, , " atthe “|; Mais are benefitted by them. an sa 
(]s7}<29,00)8 ely 1-10lls0l29 4: 1, yocome preity well under way, as respects |! ee ee ee 4 en ee 
Ft29,.60 w pel y SUSI dol W do 1is qualifications for the sl: I } . || OM aetuai eapertence of the two sysiems, 
12:129.45 > w | fair FL011970/29 40) w fair ” — S for the slaughter-house, 18 || that cattle thrive much better in the field: 
ai2G40N vf} cloudy |]64)29,4clN rf do ‘urned into a dry or short pasture, and obli-| during the period from the middle of Ma 
nitQO45N wlteir ble 9 29,60 Ww do sed to depend entirely upon grazing for ai! tothe middle of November than thev de 
ret iy ~e ‘wate ~ , reply -. P : . ‘ - 4 la ) 
ij} 129,75 w do SOL, Tos W do iivelihood, he will suffer a collapse as it) when confined in a house. Sviliag ce ithe 
' 129.65 w do 16)29, ‘| W cloudy were, and will lose in a few days, more than }) is very little practised in Radke vd.” 3 ny 
<)}20,70's w} do E10 1/78/29,65) w fair j{he has gained in weeks of full feeding. —!! ‘ho fuer ic that ype 
hes od ld 30199 Gils wl do © a, ig.— | ‘The fact is, that truth in this case, as in 
[{j85]29,75s wy do ed OU): ‘ Mr. Arthur Young says, “it is excellent) many others. lies betw Laas 
eg gg to igsla9'45| w | cloudy s ’ ) many others, lies between the disputants. 
LS929,45 wy a ee ucy iimanagement in such case to have August 'If by soiling i . I 
7420.60 x efely 6-10 4)29,55)N BL do sown cabbages now ready for the fat } ‘oust i by soiling Is meant confining cattle to a 
17 72}29.65) fair = |[56)29,70). e] fair it a “o tl : Y Oh the fat beasts, | small space, under cover or not, in summer 
i</76[29,70 w ] do |170/29,55, w | do eel; she afte his pay om Irisnas : grass) as well as winter, we doubt whether it can 
[| 529,45 6 efel’y 2-161165)/29,60) w | cloudy |} declines a a this month; and if rouen is || he profitably put in practice in the United 
4 T6f29, 49 Ww . sale aed w — eed aot into pts tae saictre tO} States toa great extent, because labor-sa 
Wigan 55 , PA t) 4 , > ewes ¥ > War > strecc.!) -.: es =, . ° 
ui ILI, 209 Ww ; ( o de me ae 7 yo one jut the ewes an am IS Wli De distress | ¥ ing is more ot an object than land-saving. 
22/7/29,35 8 wl el’y 5-10/158)29.35) w m ed in March and April: whatever grass} But. on most or all farms. under correc 
199 45) w fair 60/29, 50) w do {ro ic r Wee noon | ? co eS : - — 
) 16: oy 50 w fel’y hw 1155.29.65). w do eirny mye ms ~ b poe “"* 7 me re, Managenient, a partot the crops 1s cut green, 
eee ’ petted meth peed is vv AY , r spe ¢ r 1p if : 3° : 
lecloy 80x wl fair = ([52I29-75\Nw] do will pay tar better by sheep than by feeding | for working horses and oxen, and some- 
36 38129,70) w do /]59/29,55] w do al Whe aa, ils i aun » _| limes for milk cows, a3 weil as to aid in fat- 
17 76129,50, 4 do 19/2945) Ww do in ‘ same ba “ r Say = in drawing oft 4)ltening cattle. But all animals which it : 
67412945 Ww do 67/2950) w do OF OF ots of cattle for sale, it 1s a (0! profitable to keep at all should be allowed 
W38129,75 w do 174/29,75) w do sell the fattest, and keep on the ill-doing | exereise in open air, and if their pasture is 
2 }29.60s wl do 8129.5], wl do ones for further exertions. If the focd pro-| chort. of an additional food of eut ras: 
; P ar ‘ no ’ %. DAS | FON 4 vided , ‘ ars r hi e ,oOr ; Te rg |! ; ° r ; ; td ; 5 rt 
y 29,50 8 wi el udy | pe ~~‘ wie do _|{vided be not costly, this to a certain degree | cabbages, strippings of mangold wurize}, 
WEUNS, (UT 2,0 rain ~ ~ admissible 3; but at the beasts are lor | pumpkins, &e. &e. should be given them 
Spring water 50 degrees. a ee the quantity of other food | without confining them within too narrow 
Jean of the extremes of temperature TI deg. ||" limited, it 1s very questionable con-| bounds. Young animals require exercise in 


] t vonid oive IY np ire . } ° . . 
On the 23d the Auroral/@uct. Tf would not give expensive food to} the open air, and probably will not thrive so 


o,also tor a few succeeding nights it was ‘hate gy ; ih aa || 
itarily, but on the contrary, Graw Oii for this | meras in pastures : and though by confining 

+ eae t syeevrareal Wil WwIThose , ~ ! wh Ig } . ~ ’ ‘ P a © 
‘urred the presem vear to « stinguisn it Leal } thre — t srg ey vers ‘ in the lot | them them there is 2 great saving of {ood, 
[the contrary conduct has often been the rea-' the jong, woody and comparatively naked 


} 


tock which have proved themselves wn-) woll in houses or fold yards, during the sun- 


hiar in at my er S Sa a 3). . . 
son why all winter-fatting has been so hea-)) stems o/ full crown plants, eut witha seythe 


| 8¢ 
in ] r . TY , TT 2 . © ROY. ° ’ } , . 
ivily condemned. The moment that a gra-) or sickk may be of less value for animals 
| 





Nine cows have died from one farm. One of 
these had been examined, and a large quantity of 


‘an ill-cloer, the first loss is the best, and he, pasturacre, 
should get rid of him as soon as he ean.” 


zier is convinced that he has a beast that is! han a smal! weight of herbage taken in 
Mitik cows, however, are so im- 
patient of heat and insects that soiling or 


| 

| Cows.—Mr. Young ants r The dairy of |viving them food in a yard, stable or stall, 
pOows Miia have reget Mg we throughout at least for part of the day in warm as well 
jthis month, or their muk will be very apt to jas wet and cold weather should be more 
\fail. Lucerne, mown green, and given ther | generally adupted. ‘There is, moreover, a 


in a yard, is the most profitable way of feed-|j creat convenience in having working catile 
ing: the productis so regular, that it is an | and horses always at hand ; hesides as Ia- 
easy imatter to proportion the dairy to the || boring stock need no extra exercise, it is bet- 
plantation, and never be undera want of) ter to have thetr food cut and brought to 
food: for lucerne, mown every day regular-|jthem, than that they should be forced to 
ly, will carry them into Octoher; and al-i| ramble over a great extent of pasture to 


lthough some persons have asserted that || vather the food necessary for their sub: ist- 


cows will not give so much milk thus mana-/| ence, 
ged, as when they range at large, and feed | a 
how and where they will, it is not amatter||_ Si James Mackintosh.—The London 
of inquiry ; because if they give less, the || New Monthly Magazine says of the late 
quantity will pay more clear profit, than') Sir Jas. Mackintosh:—“ In conversation, he 
| was almost without a competitor. The 
inferiority ; but the cows are kept on so smal] || companion of all the most distinguished 








lood found upon the heart, the stagnation 0 
vhich appeared to have caused death. | 


a quantity of land, that there remains no|;men of his own time, Sheridan, Par, 
comparison between the methods for profit./| Burke, Romilly—as intimately acquainted 

“ But however doubtful this matter might!| with all the great men of antiquity ; with 
once have been, the experimeni of the cows, a mind full of ancient lore and modern an 
kept at Lewes, by Mr. William Cramp, has | ecdote ; equally ready on all subjects, his- 
decided it beyond all question : a produce of, tory, politics, personal narrative, eloquent 
from 50 Ibs. to 70 Ibs. per cow, should for-| without pomposity ; learned without pedan- 
ever put to silence the silly objections which || try ; £ay, and even witty, without atfecta- 
have been made to this practice, and ought || tion ; there never was a man possessed oi 
most effectually to convince us, that the ), more advantages tor colloquia] intercourse ; 
common system universal in the kingdom, and great as his loss imust be to the public 
is on comparison with that of confinement, jin general, At ts to those who knew and ap- 
a barbarous practice.” proached him, incaleulably greater. They 


Notwithstanding the aboye authority we }must deplore it deeply and affectionately.” 
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THE GENESEE FARMER, 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


—_ ————————— 


FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 


BUDDING. 

Mr. Goopsett—You have copied from the 
New England Farmer, a communication of the 
venerable Dr. Fisk, on the operation of budding, 
in which the Doctor recommends, as preferable 
to the old T method, that the horizontal cut be) 
made at the bottom, thus J. I was once of the 
Doctor’s mind; but a friend and my own experi-| 
ence have satisfied me that the old method is the! 
best. The objects in inserting the bud, are, first, | 
to have the inner bark of the bud unite to the 
cambium of the stock; and, second, to have the) 
sap vessels of the bark of the bud and of the 
stock come in perfect contact, in order that the 
bud may be supplied with elaborated sap. To) 
ensure the first object, care must be taken not to) 








4 


disturb the cambium in separating the bark of) 


|| advocate for the last mode, because I think it is 


|| man will cut and stook, in the third mode, double 


Sept. 15, 1839. 
crop. The first is the practice I have alluded to, 
of topping the stocks, and subsequently gathering 
the grain from the buts. The second is to leave 
the whole standing in the field till the corn has 
ripened and become dry, and then either to pick 
off the ears or tocut up stocks and ears; and 
the third is, to cut the crop at the surface of the 
ground when the grain is fairly glazed. I am an 


case it is very essential to have the ground cleay 
ed, and the wheat sown, at farthest in the early 
partof October. This can hardly be done a 
if we wait for the corn crop to ripen in the field 
and for dry weather afterwards to gather it, 
Lastly. The fodder.---The tops of corn, wher 
cut separate, are generally left in the field till 
the crop is gathered, and then they are no bette; 
than the buts, or if housed in time, it requires 
much manual labor to carry them to the borders 
of the field where the cart can receive then —. 
When cut in the way I recommend, the wholc 
stock is as guod fodder as the tops would be were 
they timely taken care of. If cut with a straw 
cutter, they are mostly consumed by the stock. 
and are a nutricious and desirable food. Upon 
the score of forage the gain by the third, is mor: 
than one half over either of the other modes, 
Albany, Sept. 5, 1832. 


attended with the least labor, gives as much 
grain, and enables the farmer to secure it in bet- 
ter time, and in better condition, than the other 
modes,—prevents in a measure, the injury often 
experienced from early frosts,—clears the field in 
time for a crop of winter grain, and at least 
doubles the value of the fodder. Avnd first, as to 
the 

Labor —From long experience I know that a 


B 

















the stock. This cambium may be considered | 
wood in a partial formed state. If not disturb- | 
ed, it soon becomes inducated and united to the || 
bud. The second object is not effected by the | 
Doctor’s new method. The sap vessels in the} 
vark of thebud and stock do not unite where the | 
elaborated sap flows, that is, from above: the | 
bark of the stock overlays that of the bud ; rel 
’ of course the supply of food to the bud must be }} 
indirect and precarious. But if the cross is|| 
made above, and the bark of the bud cut square |, 
and smooth with the angle of the cross, the sap) 
vessels do come in direct contact, and the sap | 
flows freely into the bud. 

Doctor Fisk | think also recommends that the. 
wood be left attached to the bud. In his way of; 
mserting the bud it may facilitate its introduction | 
inder the bark of the stock; but in the old way | 
it lessens the chance of success; for if the bark | 
separates freely, the wood often becomes partial- || 
ly detached from the bud in the operation of in-| 
serting it; and hence the retamed wood has to! 
reunite with the bark of the bud, and to unite! 


with the stock. B. 


ni 
In a late communication I noticed Loudon’s En- | 


»yclopeedia of Cottage, Farm and Villa Archi- | 
tecture. I since find that Mr. Loudon has alter- |) 
ed his plan, and concluded to reduce the work to 
one half of the proposed size, with a currespond- i 
ent reduction of price. It will now be comprised | 
in nine parts, at 50s.sterling for the whole. The. 
main object of the work, to quote the editor’s | 
words, is, “to improve the dwellings of the great} 
mass of society in the temperate regions of both! 
hemispheres.” Part II. contains twenty litho- 
graphic plates and numerous engravings on wood. 


it 
' 


|| the quantity of corn that he can top in the first: 


cut, in a succulent state, the circulation is partial-}| 
ily prolonged, and the grain consequently contin- 





CUTTING CORN STALKS. 

It is still the practice of many of our farmers) 
to top their corn, when the grain has become gla-| 
zed or seared, by cutting off the stocks close - 
the upper ear. Some do this from an impression’ 
that the grain thereby receives an accession of, 
nutriment, and ripens better. Others do it to se-, 
cure the tops as fodder for their cattle; and others 
again because their fathers did so. A little re-! 
flection, I think, will satisfy the intelligent part,| 
that the practice subserves no one good end: that! 
the crop is lessened, the forage deteriorated in val-' 


‘ve, and labor wasted, by the operation. 





There ara three modes of harvesting the corn! 


FORTHE GENESEE FARMER. 
CHESS. 

My method of destroying chess promises s 
well that, though it is somewhat singular, [ ven 
ture to communicate it. 

My fields (of about 80 acres) have not been 
cleared long enough to become foul with chess 
but otherwise, with the same negligence, they 
would be as likely as any others to be overruy 
with it. 


the stocks of a hill are grasped in one hand and 
cut with the other at a single blow; while in top- 
ping each stock requires a separate cut, and pro- 
bably not two of these at the same elevation. In 
the second mode much of the corn is prostrate 
ere it is cut, and of course it takes longer to gath- 
er it. The picking process, I confess may be|| 
somewhat quicker done in the first mode, 





2. Quanti/y of grain.—In this particular |] 
am not sure that the third would be better than 
the second mode, if the second was not incident 
to great waste, which is almost inevitably the 
case; but it has decidedly the advantage of the 
first. Corn can not receive nourishment from its 
roots or buts after it is topped; but it can receive 
nourishment from the stocks after these are sepa- 
rated from the roots. 
no sort of benefit to the grain; but it is exclusive-| 
ly the descending sap, which has been elaborated 
and changed in the leaves, that constitutes the}! 
true food. When therefore the tops are cut, the 
supply mustcease. But when the whole stock is 


Four years ago, my seed wheat was carefull; 
sified, and the crop from it was_proportionably 
clear of chess. While the chess heads wer 
igrcen, that weed and others were pulled out o! 
ithe field, Very little chess could he sified from 
‘the seed that time; and a careful search for th 





| . . 
om few plants of this weed which grew ia the nex: 
The ascendi ng sap is of 


\" - 
icrop, left the seed so clean that sifiing was unn 


cessary., 


This year a middling crop of wheat on te 
facres was weeded out with about three days 
work. ‘The wheat from that field, when twice 
through the fanning mill, is the cleanest I eve: 
|| Saw. 

; : DT edadan ll tae So firm is my disbelief of the transformation 
ues toreceive, from the leaves and tops, a_por- ‘doctrine, tha’ I confidently expect, by the evidence 


ion of elaborated sap. eo 
-' ; better ti " T} li = of facts only, to establish a “ CONCLUSION” against 
. In better time.—The earlier corn is husked]|., «& ¢. ; ae 
ke ‘it, “from which,” as Judge 8. Thompson says 


and capa 89 Saad aad ieee “iP WILL BE DIFFICULT TO ESCAPE.” 

can be no sor ispute s head. My corn : ‘ 1a " INNIS 
is usually thus served by the 20th September, aaa = “a wicca 
and in 1828, it was housed in good condition in 
the first week of that month. The old fashioned 
corn harvest is often prolonged to the last of No- 
vember, 

4. In better condition.— With proper care, 
in my method of managing, the cob never be- 
comes saturated with water, and not one ear in|} ‘The Canada thistle is a perennial plant, or, in 
five hundred is found moldy. But where it is}) other words, its duration is not confined to any 
left to ripen on the ground, much of it falls, be- 


definite period. ‘The root from which the thistle 
comes wet and moldy, and the cobs are often so}|is produced, often extends two or three feet below 
soaked with wet as to spoil the grain. 


the surface of the ground, and terminates in an- 
other running in a horizontal direction. It grows 
in almost every kind of soil, although I think 
that loose, loamy ground is the most congenial 
to its nature. The seeds ripen during the month 
of August, and are scattered to a considerable 
distance from the stalk, by means of the light 
downy substance affixed to them, which the 
slightest breath of wind blows about Several 
ways to eXtirpate this noxious weed have come 
under my Observation, but the most effectua' 


FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
CANADA THISTLES. 
Sir-—Should you think the following observa: 
tions relative to the Canada thistle worthy of no 


itice, you are at liberty to insert them in your pa- 
per. 


5. Injury from frost.—Neither the grain nor 
the forage receive injury from frost afler the crop 
is cut and stooked; but they are both often pre. 
judiced by it before the crop is cut, if in an unripe 
state. And seldom a season passes, but some 
fields either late planted, or in cold or elevated 
districts, afford proof of this remark. 

6. Clears the field, G-c.— With many, corn con- 
stitutes, upon sward, a fallow crop before wheat, 
and I dont know of a better practice, In this 
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method (whieh I have vracticed for many years 
with complete suc~S8) is, to stop the vegetation 
of the plant, ar exhaust the vigor of its roots 
by repeated pocings. As this cannot be done ef- 
fectually, ercept on ploughed land, every farmer 
vho sas a lot much infested with Canada this- 
jes, should commence his operations after it has 
een planted, and the corn has grown so high as 





POR THE GENESEE FARMER, 


FISH. 


Mr. Epiror—lIn your last number J noticed a 
short communication from F. Lapham, alluding, 
as | suppose, to an article which appeared some 
time since in the Farmer, relative to the manner 





in which the spawn of the female fish was im- 





were much of the time engaged in digging holes 
in the bottom of the stream, which was a fine 
gravel. This they performed by turning them- 
selves upon one side, when close to the bottom, 
and doubling themselves in such a manner that 
their heads and tails were near each other, 
bot hresting upon the gravel or bottom, then 





straightening themselves out suddenly, they re- 


-obe easily distinguished. The space between | pregnated by the males. In making this com-|/moved considerable gravel from the center in each 
‘ye rows should be carefully examined with a|! munication, I do not wish to be considered as a) direction, as often as they repeated this exertion, 
rong hoe, and the thistles cut as far as practi- disputant, or supporter of any particular theory, || which they frequently did three or four times in 
cable below the surface of the ground. ‘“his|| further than I am warranted by my own obser- | succession, when they would ease as if resting 
wyeration should be repeated as often as once aj| vation. In my younger days I was particularly||for a time from the fatigue. During this opera- 
ail When a patch of thistles is managed in|} fond of angling, and living in a section of the} tion, the male seemed an idle spectator, and on- 
‘jis way, they will begin to decrease about the | country where trout were plenty in the streams, I |i ly exerted himself in chasing other males from 
niddle of July, and in almost every case totally!) had many opportunities to watch their habits, to) their location. After the female had excavated 
Jisappear by the last of September. Perseverance!| Which I was stimulated by selfish motives, as I} the earth to considerable depth, her actions be- 
. an indispensable quality in the man who un-|| found that the more I became acquainted with came different; she kept herself in the center of 
lertakes to destroy Canada thistles; but if he'| their inclinations, the better I succeeded in capti- the excavation, and appeared resting upon the 
erseveres, he will eventually find his labors|| vating the members of this speckled family.—)} bottom. At this time the male became more 
-yowned with success. Thistles do not spread|| Then, as now, I made no pretentions to Ichthyo-|| restless and jealous of the approach of any oth- 
much in grass land, when they are mowed du-|| logy or Natural History, but attempted to accom-, er. Afier the female had remained some time in 
ing the summer to prevent them from going to| plish my objects by the simple means wi.ich the bottom of the excavation, she commenced de- 
seed: but I do not think they can be totally de-|| Were within my control, never inquiring whether | positing her eggs, which were ejected by small 














‘ 
i 
? 
' 


Sss, 
troyed by mowing. I would recommend the | my own ideas On this or that subjeet correspond. | quantities upon the gravel, when she instantly 
pplication of brine whenever a few bunches) ed with those advanced by the Greeks or Ro- turned herself upon her side, and with a motion 
»pear in meadows or pastures. AGRICOLA. | mans,—neither did I suppose it necessary to re- similar to the one when digging, she distributed 
: | fer to Pliny, to know whether a trout would eat; much sand and gravel over them, as if to secure 
the worm, or the worm the trout; it was suffi-|, them, for the male, as soon as he saw the eggs 
There is much sound sense in the following | cient for me if | could induce the former, and|| deposited, darted upon, swallowing as many as 
ssage from Wilson’s Ornithology; and some) thereby secure my captive. But in this I could|| possible, before the female could secure them; 
* our Naturalists would appear more consistent not always succeed, for I found that appetite with and in some instances she attacked the male with 
irespectable, if they would avoid the impro-|) trouts, like fashions with women, did sometimes! the voracity of a shark, driving him from the 
jeties which he condemns. In those darker |) change ; and although worms were all the go to. | place of deposit. In this manner they continu- 
es when “herbarists” believed that one kind | day, on the morrow! must have grasshoppers, | ed their war of offence and defence, until the fe- 
plants occasionally degenerated into other|/ and the third day flies, and soon through the! male had deposited all her eggs, when the female 
ads——or during the rage of the Buffonian phi-|| season. This led me nto the habit of examin-|, abandoned them, and the male went in search of 
phy, when animals, through the influence of ing the stomach of the first one captured when on!! another feast at some other place of deposit, fur 
wd and climate, were thought to run into other | a fishing excursion, to know whether I had se-| whenever a larger male claimed a female which 
necies——such terms as “ bastard” and “ false,” lected the proper bait. Thus I went on swing-| was accompanied by a smaller, with them as 
nd “ spurious,” might be excused; but in these) ingly the first year, after 1 had adopted this || with nations, strength became law, and the lar- 
‘ys, When that doctrine is exploded among men | method of post mortem examination, until nearly |! ger One became the rightful partner. In after 
‘ science and correct observation, the terms | the close of the season, when I was unexpected- |, years, { had an opportunity of watching the 
*ht to be laid aside with the doctrine, so that) ly thrown into the back ground by not being able |; movements of these inhabitants of the brooks 
.e young naturalist may not have the subjects of || to select that kind of bait which pleased the ap- || with much satisfaction, at one of their favorite 
is studies presented to him under opprobious| petite of Mr. or Mrs. Trout. I continued to|| places of deposit. I found that, during the 
ames, change from one kind to another, and they con-|| month of October, the female trouts ascended the 
“ ORCHARD ORIOLE. ‘tinued to refuse, until at length my vexation be-|| streams, followed by the males, frequently fol 
“ Bastard Baltimore of Catressy; Le Balti-|| came quite insupportable by finding collected in| lowing up small streams, until the water was 
wore Batard of Burron; Oriolus spurius of | rather a shallow place in the stream, a perfect |) hardly sufficient to cover them, searching out 


OOMELIN. '| congregation of trouts, not one of which would | some springy place in the bottom, as if to secure 








FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 


“ And here I cannot but take no-| 


we of the name which naturalists have be-' 


towed upon this bird, and which 1s certainly re-| 
markable. Specific names, to be perfect, ought to 
press some peculiarity common to no other of | 
genus ; and should at least be consistent with 
uth; but in the case now before us, the name; 
is Co one merit of the former, nor even that of; 

e latter to recommend it; and ought henceforth| 
0 be rejected as highly improper, and calculated | 
ixe that of Goatsucker, and many others equally 


“ even deign” to bite my hook. These finny in- their eggs from frost. In such places I have of- 
habitants did not, as at other times, appear dis- iten seen mure than a dozen trouts engaged in 
posed to flee from the place where I first disco- ‘this work of reproduction and destruction at the 
vered them; but, on the contrary, were so enga- | same time; and even after the females have left 
ged that I could approach so near them as to ub- | the ground, the males will continue, and dig it 
serve their operations. I took the advantage of||over in the same manner that the females had 


this, and by introducing my naked hook, succeed- 
ed in taking out several of them. Their stom- 
achs were torn without ceremony; but, to my as- 
tonishment, they appeared empty, therefore my 
favorite theory was of no further useto me. Af- 





diculous, to perpetuate that error from which it 


ter worrying myself for some time, trying to 


| done, until not sufficient eggs are found to satisfy 
‘their appetites, when they again descend the 
|streams to deep water in search of the females 
which precede them. After their return to deep 
| water, they may again be seen congregating and 
‘copulating for a short time, when they separate 


viginated. ‘The word bastard among men, has | hook them or to make them bite, I became more||and are solitary through the remainder of the 
is determinate meaning; but when applied to a cool, and concluded if I could not catch them | 
whole species of birds, perfectly distinct from || had the privilege of looking at them, and accor- 
any other, originally deriving their peculiarities, dingly crawled as near to them as possible to ob- 
f form, manners, color, &c. from the common|| serve their movements I found they were 


ource of all created beings, and perpetuating’ 
hem, by the usual laws of generation, as unmix-| 


d and independent as any other, is, to call it by | 
no worse aname,a@ gross absurdity.” D.T. |! 


| 
} 





‘year, Thus the female trout does not produce 
her eggs unul about eleven months after copula- 
‘uon. I have examined the places of deposit af- 
jter the trouts have left them, and dug the gravel 





mostly in pairs, one male and one female, though || to the depth they did, but could never find but a 
in some cases there were two or three males|| small proportion of the eggs which had been de- 


| about one female, in which case there appeared a|) posited, showing that most of them were devour 


vreat strife about favoritism. 


The females 


‘ed by the males. But to return to my angling 
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A discovery of the above put me in possession 
of the secret for catching trout. After they have 
passed up the streams for the purpose of laying 
their eggs, let a hook be bated with spawn and 
let into the water, and the eagerness of the males 
which are within sight, to devour it is such, 
that although they are on most occasions very 
shy, yet they would readily take the bait within 
a few yards of the fisherman, and | never knew 
an instance when they refused. AN ANGLER. 


FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
TRIFLES, NO. Il.—*‘ Life’s but a series of 
trifles - 

Some persons write legibly, excepting their 
own names; yet names are the parts of a writing 
which ought to be most plainly written. Names, 
like the arithmetical digits, are not to be determi- 
ned by the context, in the manner that other ob- 
scure words may be discovered. 

Lavater said a man coull be known by his 
hand writing; and an inherent fondness for airs, 
is often exhibited in the owrishes of a signature, 
which, though hard to counterfeit, is harder to 
read. An affectation of obscurity is one of the 
least tolerable kinds. 





“rom the \werican Farmer. 


INDIAN CORN—sinoeLar PACT. 








Tuskarora is the produce of a female pa- 
rent exclusively, and the sioux that of a 


there was no male Tuskarora nor female si- 
oux present, either during the origin of the 
hybrid, last year, or the subsequent culture 
and separation of varieties this year. Yet 


silk,) there will be no corn formed on the 
cob. How then are we to account tor the 
present ‘act of the separation of the two va- 
rieties? It was this ditticulty that made us 
doubt the correctness of the proposition re- 
lative to crosses of animals above recerred 

io. and although we have the fact beiore us 
|, in the ease of ihe corn, we are still compel- 
iled to doubt its general application. Wedo 
jnot think that each variety has resumed ail 
j its original characters; one ot them we 
iknow it has not—the size of the sioux grat 
is larger than the original, and there are but 
eight rows on the cob; in these respects re 
taining the hybrid character derived tron the 
Tuskarora; but then the original color and 
flintiness of the grain is resummed; the Tus- 
karora has resumed its origina! character en- 
tirely, with the exception of the soft flowery 
quality of the grain,—the flintiness of the 
hybrid derived trom the sioux parent Is re- 








parent of the hybrid, the number of rows 





In the course of some experiments made} and the size of the grain would of course 


by the Editor of the American Fariner, for 
the purpose of improving Indian corn last 
year, he impregnated the pistils (silk) of 
the large white Tuskarora with the pollen 
from the tassels of the golden sioux. The 
result was a perfect hybrid between the two. 
The grain being of a pure brimstone color, 


of the size and form of the Tuskarora, and|| 


like that with eight rows on the cob. lL 
was a most beautiful variety of corn; par- 
taking of all the good qualities of both, 
without the disadvantage of the large cob 
and small grain of the golden sioux. We 
planted this corn last spring; the stalks 
were very dwarfish, resembling those of the 
sioux, and the corn very early fit for use.— 
[It is now ripe, however, and on examining 
ita day or two since we find that the two 
original colors have separated, and instead 
of the brimstone color, we have on every 
ear grains of the bright yellow sioux, and 
the pure white Tuskarora; but the quality 


ibe like those of thai variety, and hence the 
| presence of those characters in the present 
separated varielies. We sh uld be wii d to 
receive an explanation of this circumstance 
from some of our practiced naturalist 


FALL SOWING OF SELDS. 

It is necessary to observe, that some, and 
boat many things, which are usually sown 
iin the spring, wold be better sown in th 
| fail; and, especially when we consider how 
/ittle time there is far doing all things in 
| the spring. Parsnips, carrots, beets, onions. 
and many other things, may be safely sown 
tn the tall. The seed will not perish, if co- 
vered by the earth. 











Seed ot ail plants will lie safe in this 
way ail the winter, though the frost peue- 
trate to the distance of three feet beneath 
them, except the seeds of such plants us a 





of the corn is evidently superior to cither of|| kidney beans, for instance, wil! rot, if the 


the original parents, although the colors 
have resumed their original tints. This is, 
to us, a singular circumstance, and one 
which we are unable to account for. The 
only thing analagous to it we have read of, 
is the proposition advanced by an able wri- 
ter some time since in the columns of the 
Farmer, that the offsprings of cross breeds 


ground be not warm enough to bring it up. 


Indian corn, unless buried beyond the reach 
of the influence of the atmosphere. Even 





We all know what a bustle there is to get in 
early peas. Wf they were sown in the fall, 





of animals, would instead of partaking of|'they would start up the moment the frost 


the mixt character of their immediate pa-' 


slight frost will cut down. The seed of 
| So will the seed of cucumbers. melons, and | 


early peas would be best sown in the fall, | 
could you have an insurance against mice. }) 


‘was out of the ground, and would be ten! 


rents, assume that of one or the other of | days earlier in bearing, in spite of every ef-| 


their original progenitors. How far this 
proposition may hold good with animals we 
do not know, but it certainly appears to be 


fort made by the spring-growers to make 
their peas overtake them. 
where I saved peas for seed last year, some 


| 


male parent; for it must be recollected | way, to cover the suwn grou.) 


we know, that if we deprive the corn of ei-|! 
ther the male or female flowers, (tassel or | 


at. ' . } 
liained. As the Tuskarora was the female | 





Se —— - 


tO preugh up the grou, where they wer 


TASES Ly 
meses Tewould be a good 


with litler 
ior with leaves oi trees, as soon ée cb ; ia. 
‘ {ros 


has fairly set in; but not beiore ; ¢, i se 
do it betore, the seed may vegetate, and ti . 
imay be kilied by the frost. One > > dca 
this fall-sowing 1s, to get the work done ,. . 
dy lor spring: ior at Laat season, you hay 
sO many things to doat once! Besides yo) 
cannot sow the instant tne tiost breaks up. 
for the ground ts wet and ciammiy, unfit | 
be dug, or touched, or irodden upon. w 
that bere are ten days lost. But the ser 
Which has fain in the ground all the winip 
1S ready io start the moment the earth | 
clear ol the winter irost, and it is wp by th 
time you can get other seed into the groyy, 
ina good state. ball sow ina Ol see Is] 


come up in the spring is not practiced i) 


igrowing. In some 


U! 


Kingiand, though they are always desiroy 
to vet their things early. The reas: n Is.th 
uncertainty of their Winter, which passe 
sometimes, With hardly any frost at all. a 

Which, at other umes, Is severe enough 

freeze the Thames over. It is sometiyy 
mild tll february, and then severe. Som 
thines it begs 


VET le 
riiian 


isWih severity and ends will 
So that, n'ne times out of tep 
their seed would come vp and the plant 
would be destroyed beiore spring. Besidi 
they have slugs Ghat come out in mild wea 

a : : | } "] ° 

er, and eat small plani- Up in the Winter. 
Other insects and r putes do the like, I 


these obstaek 5 the Ain jean cardener 


_ 


ré 


i 


and the earth 
safely closed up against vegetation till t 


free. His winter sels tn ; 


spring. I arn sp ‘aking of the north of \ 
vinin, to be sure: but the gardener to 


south will adapt the observati 


mate, asfaras they relate to it.—¢ 


America , ty prerew 


iis-to iit ( 


ra 


Tre ttincat af Hors vs. —'} ie? ft ari | d 
benevolent Burbequins, who was Ambas: 
dor at Constantinople in the 17th century, 
1) es the tollow Ing account of the Turki: 
horses, 
may learn a lesson of wisdom and huma 
ity from his word: There ts no creature 
gentle as a Turkish horse, nor more respec! 
ful to his master or the groom that dress: 
him. The reason is because they te 
their horses with great lenity. This make- 
them great-lovers of mankind ; and th 
are so tar from kicking, wincing or growin: 
untractable by this gentle usuage, that yi 
will hardly find a masterless horse amon 
them. Bat, alas! our Christian groom 
horses go on at another rate !—They neve 

think them rightly curried till they thund 
at them with their voices, and let theirclul: 
or horse-whips, as it were, dwell on ther 
sides. This makes some horses trem)! 
when their keepers come into the stable—* 
that they hate and fear them too. But tl 
Turks love to have their horses so gentle 
ithat, at the word of command, they mé 


Our groo:rns and their masters t 


Upon a spot,! fall on their knees and in this position 


/ceive their riders. 


the case in the vegetable world, at least so that was left, ina lock of haulm, at the har-}| They will take up a staff or club upo 
tar as the fact above stated warrants the for- vesting, and that lay upon the dry ground.,tili the road with their teeth which their ride 
mation of an opinion. the land was ploughed late in November, ||has let fall, and hold it up to him again. 

There is a good deal of difficulty in re-' came up, in the spring, the moment the frost, saw some horses when their master Wa 
conciling the above fact with the law of na-' was out of the ground, and they were in|!fallen from the saddle, stand stock stil! 
ture, which requires two parents for the | bloom full fifteen days earlier than those || without wagging a foot till he got up agalD 
production of every organized being, ani- sown inthe same field as early as possible ‘Once | saw some horses, when their maste 
mal or vegetable. if the two kinds of corn |in the spring. Doubtless they would have | was at dinner with me, prick up their ears © 
which were combined in the hybrid have be- borne peas fifteen days sooner; but there || hear his voice, and when they did so they 
come again distinct varieties, they are each | were but a very few of them, and those} neighed for joy.—Library of Useful Know 
of them the produce of but one parent—the | standing straggling about, and I was obliged H ledge, = we 
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by the Ist of Se ag eter r, (some prob ai ly be fore. 


| To Cisivipeiiionte —Several communications || ‘Ov Ri PORY 
the ! 


irectors ot the Liverpool and Man 
| chester Railway, and observations on the compar 
: ative merits of locomotive and fixed engines as 
||the present number, N. Dennis and AGricous.| applied to railways; by Henry Booth. For sale 
|| We hope to hear from them frequently Nowthat!) by [sept 5] HOYT, PORTER & CO. 
the evenings are getting longer, we hope soon GENESEE FARMER, 
have a large addition to our correspondents. POLUME Ist, neatiy bound, price $2 50 may 
: — _ > | be had of the fe llowing Booksellers : at But: 
i, S| RAWBERRY PLANTS | falo of R, W. Llaskins, and Steele & Faxon; at 
II HE following Varleties of Strawherries, are} Lockport of Leonard; at Batavia of Parker. 
for sale by the Editor of the Genesee Farmer,|) Sherman & Co ; at Le Roy of tlisha Starr: at 


The reader will notice two new corre spondents in| 








2|'which will be packed in a suitable manner for)! Canandaigua of Bemis and Ward: at Auburn 


sending toany part of this state, to Ohio or Mich-) of HH. tvison & Co : at Geneva of James Bogert 


igan, at $2 a hundred. nd Russel! Robbins; at Palmvraof E. B. Gran- 
{ Austrian Searlet or Early prolific Scarlet,!) den; at 'ochester of ’ 


Roseberry, Black Hautbois, White Hautbois, aucust 23 HOYT, PORTE R « co. 
rolific Hautbois,French \siusk Hautbois,! own ; 
ton, trae Chili, Methven Scarlet, Methven _ HOYT, PORTER & CO. 





Castle.and Wil ot’s Supe >. Bool, . ite d- Stationers No. 6, St.-st. Rochester. 
l/so.. .Red Alpine or month ly without runners. a tutu P const inthy for sale, an exte sain varie- 
one dollar per dozen AL tof BOO RS&STATIONAKY. Town 
200,000 Grape Vines of the choicest American braces, Mer lants and others, nay rely upon 
and Foreicn varieties,suitable for setting this fail urchasin Bo we on as good term sat this estab- 
(he highest price paid for Cherry, | lum, and | _®ment, as at any ot her out of t he city 
Peach s'ones; apple, pear, and quince secs ; or LL ’'S PRODUCE TABLES, 
chard, Red top), and ‘Limot!} y ed, ‘ LeOOWING the value of any quantity ot 
~ i J (arain, esthuated at sixty pounds to the bush 
LOVED VDURIIANM CAT TL! suarvanged as to present at one view the value of 
Fa subscriber offe: for sale Calves aot by the whore number of bushels an. pounds at the 
1 his famou anproyed shert horn Durham || Sane rate. bor sale by 
Bull Youngs Admiral (from Boston, Ms.) from! — 8°>' iovYT, P) RTER & CO. 
tho rough aod ¢ ; bO8 AULA pe Gaigr. e * ‘, PRE iG Ale D E N SEEDS. 
; ilso ‘So . Ye “4 brad UN ear On é Sam Nik pf et re spectfully in- 
ate 1 Ene me paul das tore L form the public that they “have 
Wd ALDI crosses withthe Noith ivevon and wk th entered hito partnership in the seed 
Durham. Severe: wo year old Heite.s with calf) cametieme business. and th ssure the public 
by Young Adiuiral : that ina shall be wanting on their part to give 
Horses. ‘Vhe subscriber also offers for sa'e¢ aj the ytmast satisfaction to those who may favor 
fine brood Mare, two rillss and one ve rill them with their patronage ltis the intention of 
horse colt of geod pedigree Ly. JeNis ive the subsembers to erect an elegant Greenhouse in 
Cananaatgua, ept L-low ‘ou jon with thi pee 6 ae ut, where achoice 
ATICHOT@IN'S Oorearive MecuantsT— i new, rare, and beautiful flowering 
k > ih 4 ni # . are vill b rpplied from the New-York Bo- 
ated tape Morera tee sna tea ienn te segpiase Sag HY :uoper end of Broadway ; and also 
= a oe ae My Syaiypat r + wg tn om the same establishment the best sorts of 
ee Sts oaebarnenanann | scoring sheubs, Garden roses. Hardy perenni§ 
-* ‘ . ' ae 4 1.5 
a TANS MUIT.LW ai -HT'’S 1 thd} er | ' ounle Vahlias, ‘ songs RC Da onias, 
ka A -vevised edition of this valcable book 1 rape Vines, Gooseberries, Currants, has} ber- 
iblished, for sal ic j forthe strects, oe ae, i hey j lave 
. te HOYT. PORTER & Co. tust received froin london, & large tniportation ol 
nd dower seeds the growth of i831, such 
a BRUNTON'S MECHANICS, | co, Cauliflower, Brocoli, Radish. Pease, 
LJ Text k for Engineer's, Millwright iT Seeds. &e. &e ; and also from Glascow, 
ounders, Smiths, &e , con [awlnorn quicks for (ledges, Red moss, White 
r Tes truls and tables-—price ql. mss and \Viite Provence ruses. The tradesup- 
lor , HOYT, PORTER & Co ed on the most reasonable terms, and all ore 
o> Sa 17 ders by maul or otherwise. will be punctually at- 
i meee ne had _litended to SMIPH & HOGG, 
& TE subs -nber having hag a very uneomunen') New-York,May 1832. No. 388, Broadway: 
ti . { un qu rn Tvs fe ethic Dearie ine © 
or in suece wn. of the » Ba idiana mhas CiLiwik NOtTC Es. 
Wheat. feels no hesitation la recommending With A Gy RAL | ecuion Is to be held in the 
the fullest confidence the said Wheat, to his tro % county of Monroe on the oth, bth and 7th 
ther arm s t est sort now in use in tus |davys of Sov mber next, at which wil be cli sen 
count r : = irticulariy for good taliow | tie oflicers me tioned In tue notice from the Sec- 
i t Vv ing in ilar to thi old kind | retai ! mtate, of which a copy 1 annexed la- 
of ed Lf. put fil's much heavier ihe crop of ‘ted at Rochester, t it 0th d iv of July, ISo2. 
IS31, wave yut ad to that of the Red Chafi, In. MM AKSONS, Sherif. 
or White Mint, on no better groun d; that of |Srare ov New-Yort, @ 
[832 is at least one quarter more, from the same | Secretary's Office. § 
sivle of jond, t! un onthe rofthe other kinds. and Sin—l he reny give ) you hot ve, that at the next 
f tter quaut Atso this whe.t ha ny Pipe ache ral ; fection 1th ti iis state, to as) holden on 
raised for two seasous on the stiff? marle soil, on | the oth, oto oe ih ith uays of 2 November next, a 
the bis will uake a favor ble exchange | Governor ana ileutenant-Governor are to be c- 
for man, dierent ~ is of Jand, tn this country ted, 
reat care bas been taken to weed and prepare a And alse, thata senator is to bechosen m the 


i's crop of said wheat in good or jahth Senate District, in the place of Philo C, 
: i : - . . < eal ete mtg 
forseed Ir mn ielit to ten hundred bushels | | ailei Jr. whose term of service will expire on 

. a‘ ™ : a’ ' ; , ~ ’ ‘ , 

il be cleaned vr lre aly fors ale, at the barn of | the last day o1 i/ecen iM r ne xt. 

; Vir ilias fa. * FLA‘ +s ', Sec y of slate. 

Beach; both near tocether, on the big Ridge, | Tot rif of the counts of Monroe. 

wear the Cant ul. about 5 miles west of Rochester, | N.S Inspectors of ; lection in the seve- 
lir i] towns mn you r ‘county will give noti ce of the 

,undred bus hels of | the Wh ‘Le | election of a Keprtes ntative to Congress from the 

Sth Congressional Liistrict; and that 42 Elect- 
i832. on the marie soil will be cleaned and | ors ot Pre side nt and Vice-President are to be 
ar ei \ ‘ : if, tril . "4 - 

n. by Ist Septem: we nat the general election hoiee 


(so, ae bout hre ec 
Mint Wheat, oi ve ry fine quality for seed, growth 
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EPITHALAMIUM. By Brainap. | boat to their relief, although they were so The largest Flower and the Naiteies tae: 
I saw two clouds at morning, near the falls that the water had become | In 1818, Dr. Arnold discovered in the Isl, 

Ting d with the rising sun ; ivery rough. The boat passed on the Amer-||of Sumatra, a flower which he ted an 
And in the dawn they floated on, jican side of Goat Island and lodged on the ed the 


’ i Raffisia Arnoldi, and which a 

, — —— EO CRS; a —_ jrocks, in the rapids, just above the falls, ||called with much justice, ‘ the a 
thoug at morning coud was Diest, where it : V Wri mn: an : “Ss eni 

Bb maoted co owestiy to the west. remained when the writer left, on || Titan of the vegetable kingdom.’ The hy 


; ie ig 
|| Wednesday. man mind indeed had never conceived suc, 
. wil 


a flower; its circumferance when expanded 


[saw two summercurrents, _ | The whole circumstances as related by 
Flow smoothly to their meeting, is nine feet; its nectarium is cabuulate 
hold nine pints—the pistils are as large as 4 


Ww t r mee " the young man, are most deeply interesting 

~ join a nt force, and affecting, and although too deeply affec- 

outs arta comsee Uistegh Rails ot grein, I ted when he told the story the next day, to|/ cow’s horn, and the entire weight of the blos 

W :ile dimpling eddies play’d between. give a connected chain of the event, yet he |} som computed to be fifteen pounds. Ter, 
ple, in his recent travels in Peru, states tha: 
he shot a condor, and from notes taken oj 


E ; | manifested during the transaction, a presence | 
tare ong eer epee ; ‘of mind in erecting sails, closing win- 
lil ilfe’s last pulse sha eat 5 . ~ ° P 
I , the spot, gives us the following dimension: 
of its size: When the win; 


Like summer’s beam, and summer's stream, | gee &e. which pen 9 vo 4 = 

Float on, in joy to meet || ble to miper years, and no doubt saved them | gs are spread. 
A calmer sea, where storms shall cease— from the destruction thatawaited them be- | they measure forty feetin extent, from poin: 
A purer sky, where all is peace. _ low. 


_. | to point, the feathers are twenty feet j) 
The boat had a horse on board, which || length, and the quill part 8 inches in cireyy, 
A PERILOUS SITUATION. | they forced overboard during the time of} ference. This almost realized the fabled 

A correspondent of the Rochester Observer, re- their greatest peril, hoping he would reach | rook of Sindad in the Arabian Nights sbut its 
lates the following account of a wonderful escape the Canada shore ; but the poor animal 
P 4 oo “pe! made his grave in the vortex below. 
trom almost certain destruction : 








d t 














dimensions, as here given, rests on goo 
sand very recent authority.—The Pen, 
| Mag. 
Mr.Editor:—I had justarrived atthe Falls} Bayserry or Wax-seartnc Myrr te. ee 
of Niagara, on Monday, of last week,when|| The very respectable and industrious rep- | 
acanal boat was discovered to be floating | resentative of Portugal, at Washington, has 
down in the center of the river, probably two || furnished the correspondent of the New- Y ork 
miles above the cataract. It was soon dis-| Journalof Commerce, with an interesting ar- | 
covered that there were persons on board,| ticle on the tree or shrub commonly called | 








“IT was reared inthe same village where 
| Juon M’LEAN made his debit at the bar.- 
If my information is correct, he was a wea 
ver until the age of 17 or 18. The thirst af’ 
ter knowledge induced him to quit his trade 
and hire witha worthy man, a school mas 
iter, (whose step daughter he afterwards 


who gave evidence of distress and alarm.—)| myrtle. Itis a native of North America, and 
The facts,as obtained by the writer from two| abounds on many of the moist sandy beaches, 
of the persons on board, were very nearly |, from Maine to Louisiana. Of this shrub married) to labor on his farm. The terns 
as follows : there are several species. The one known || were that young M’Lean should labor mom 
The boat belonged to the Welland Canal, || in the northern states by the name of bay-|/ing, noon and evening, for board and in 
and received freight from the Canada Shore, || berry or wax-bearinz myrtle, and at the south | struction in the common branches of eduea 
two or three miles above the falls, and was/|as the candleberry tree, is the mest valuable.| tion. How long he remained with Mi 
towed up by ahorse onthe shore. ‘The mas- It is a rather low and spreading shrub, hav-| Stubbs, Ido not know. He afterward: 


ter of the boat, Capt. Coon,was sick on board, |, ing crooked stems, and lanceolate or spear| wrote in the Cilerk’s office at Cincinnati 


and entirely unable totake any charge of her. / sharped leaves with a few indentures towards | where he studied law, in the intervals be 
The management was entrusted to another 


their extremities. The bark of the young tween the hours of labor at the desk. [) 
man, a boy of seventeen years old, and a|)shoots and the leaves being bruised, “ emit, the year 1805 or 6 he removed to Lebanon 


young woman ofthe sameage. From some’ the most refreshing and delightful fragrance, ! in the county of Warren, to which town and 
deficiency in attaching the tow rope to the 


excelled by no myrtle, or aromatic plant.” ) county, he will always advert with filial 
horse it gave way, when the boat was about | The berries grow in clusters on the stem, are emotion ; and established the Western Star 
three mie above the falls. They soondis-'||about the size ofa pepper corn, and when a paper still published there. 
covered that they were not only floating fast | ripe, are covered witha whitish green wax.| time his history is known. He has sine 


fromithe shore but rapidly downwards. They || At Sandy Neck, on the north side of Barn- | been a member of Congress, a Judge of th: 
could not reach bottom with their setting ||stable harbor, this shrub abounds, and an | Supreme Court of the State, Commissione: 
poles, and had no means of making a sue- |) active person may, in autumn, gather two of the General Land Office, Post-maste: 
cessful effort to reach the shore. Conster-|| bushels of the berries per day. The wax or | General, and is now a member of the high 
nation seized the crew, as they saw on the | tallow is collected by boiling the berries in| est Judicial tribunal inthe United States.- 
one hand the American shore, at the distance || a bushel yielding from four to five pounds. |) Such was the spirit evinced by him for dis 
of two miles, and on the other the Canada||Its specified gravity, when cool, being) tinction at an early period, that it was‘ 
shore at the distance of one mile, fast rece- || greater than that of water, the wax is skim-| common observation of the old burghers 
ding ; and a mile and a half below they saw || med off during the process of boiling, other- | that ‘John M’Lean would not rest until h 
rising the smoke of the dreadful cataract, |) erwise it would settle among the berries and | was made President.’ ” 

which they of one accord had now conclu-||be lost. It is afterwards clarified in brass | P E ‘ lished 
ded would form their common grave. Al kettles, and applied toa variety of purposes, | ower of sloquenc e.—The accomp _ 
was excitement,—nothing was done nor| butischiefly usedinmakingcandles. These Whitt Chesterfield, was — " Fr “ 
could be done, with hopes of success ; till at} burn for a long time, produce little smoke, |\,;" hc on ppeanntes Soe Nati Se 
last the man, the only efficient handin the} emit an agreeable odor during combustion |the figure of a blind beggar, led 1 blind 
management of the boat, conluded to make | and never melt and run down at the sides |The dog had broken the sion "1 ds. 
one exertion to save himself—plunged over- || like those mauufactured from tallow or sper- cripple, with his staff between he < le oft 
board and swam for the Canada shore, 1 mile |, maceti. It is usual to mix bayberry with groped his way,unconscious vette » his staff 
distant, taking a diagonal course downwards || other tallow, because candles made wholly |) PF°C PIC® As he felt along wit . “s nd 
hoping to land above the falls. He was/|| from it, do not give astrong light particulaly “ dropped down the descent, too. Pe 
discovered from the shore, and at the great || in cold weather. send back an echo. He pga x os 
risk of the discoverer was taken from the || Bayberry tallow has been used, more or i pone, ons heneng See “ ve 
tiver just at the breaking of the water. Af- || less, in this vicinity, since the settlement of ul step to recover it. But he a yd he 
ter he left the boat, the boy and the young — country ; but we were notaware that it|/¢")° eaeeees Sa) “from 
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